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Hog  prices  have  been  sensitive 
to  available  supplies  and  have  re- 
flected changes  in  the  quantity  of 
hogs  going  to  market.  Prices  at 
8  markets  for  barrows  and  gilts 
^veraged  $18.82  in  September  last 
year,  when  hog  slaughter  was  at 
a  low  level.  Then  as  slaughter  rates 
picked  up  seasonally,  prices  de- 
creased mon±ly  and  in  April 
reached  a  low  of  $13.78.  or  $2.03 
be'ow  April  1962.  Slaughter  rates 
in  March  and  April  exceeded  year- 
earlier  rates  by  more  than  8  percent. 

^  '  g  slaughter  approached 
1-62  iv.  1  in  May,  prices  recovered 
quickly.  he  weekly  rate  of  hog 
slaughter  was  below  year-earlier 
levels  from  mid-May  through  most 
of  June.  Barrows  and  gilts  averaged 
$17.00  in  June  (4  weeks)  compared 
witl.  $16.87  a  year  earlier. 
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SUMvlARY 

Total  commercial  production  of  red  meat  in  the  first  half  of  19^3  is 
estimated  at  1^.5  billion  pounds,  wp  k.^  percent  from  13*9  billion  produced  in 
the  first  half  of  I962.    In  types  of  meat  produced,  there  was  about  6.5  per- 
cent more  beef,  k  percent  more  pork,  12  percent  less  veal,  and  9  percent  less 
lamb  and  mutton  than  a  year  earlier.    The  increase  in  beef  production  mainly 
was  in  fed  beef  and  occurred  largely  in  the  second  quainter.    First  quarter 
commercial  beef  production  was  up  3.3  percent  and  in  the  second  quarter  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  to  almost  10  percent  over  a  year  earlier. 

Livestock  prices  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  generally  reflected 
changes  in  the  production  of  meats  from  year-earlier  levels .    The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  beef  cattle  was  about  k-  percent  below  a  year  earlier, 
the  farm  price  for  hogs  was  down  about  9  percent,  calf  prices  were  fractionally 
lower,  and  lamb  prices  averaged  about  9  percent  higher. 

A  particularly  heavy  rate  of  hog  slaughter  in  March  and  April  carried 
market  prices  for  slaughter  barrows  and  gilts  to  the  lowest  level  since 
February  I960.    Record  levels  of  fed-cattle  slaughter  in  May  and  June  carried 
prices  of  fed  cattle  down  to  the  lows  of  June  and  July  I96I. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat  in  the  third  quarter  is  expected  to 
total  almost  7«0  billion  pounds,  about  k  percent  below  second  quarter  produc- 
tion of  7-3  billion,  but  about  k-  percent  over  the  6.7  billion  produced  in  the 
third  quarter  last  year.    Third  quarter  production  is  expected  to  include 
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more  "beef^  veal^  and  lamb  and  mutton_,  but  less  pork  than  the  April- June  quarter. 
However^  beef  supplies  in  the  third  quarter  will  include  more  cow  beef  but 
probably  less  fed  beef  than  in  the  second  quarter. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  likely  will  improve  throughout  the  last  half  of  the 
year^  but  are  not  expected  to  reach  year-earlier  levels.    Prices  of  fed  cattle 
in  Arizona  and  California  started  improving  in  late  IVlay  and  are  expected  to 
make  some  additional  gains  in  the  third  quarter.     Some  price  improvement  in  the 
Plains  States  and  Corn  Belt  is  expected  in  July. 

Prices  of  slaughter  cows  are  expected  to  work  seasonally  lower  through 
the  summer  and  early  fall^  when  some  increase  in  cow  slaughter  over  last  year 
is  expected. 

Hog  prices  are  expected  to  continue  relatively  stable  at  current  or 
slightly  higher  prices  throughout  most  of  the  third  quarter.    Prices  likely  will 
start  a  modest  seasonal  downturn  in  middle  or  late  September  that  will  continue 
to  late  November  or  early  December.     Prices  at  the  end  of  November^  however, 
probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  responded  to  reduced  slaughter  rates  and  have 
averaged  above  I962  so  far  this  year.    Lamb  slaughter  is  increasing  seasonally 
but  probably  will  average  5  to  8  percent  under  I962  levels  during  the  second 
half  of  this  year.    Lajnb  prices  probably  will  follow  the  same  pattern  in  the 
last  half  as  a  year  earlier  and  average  about  the  same  or  slightly  higher 
throughout  the  period. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 
HOGS 

First  Quarter  Hog 

Slaughter  Up  6  Percent 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  has  been  above  the  same  month  a  year  earlier 
since  October  I962.    During  the  first  quarter  of  19^3,  about  5  percent  more 
hogs  were  slaughtered  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  I962.    Slaughter  in  April 
and  May  was  12  and  2  percent,  respectively,  above  the  same  months  a  year  ago. 
Supplies  of  hogs  during  the  first  half  of  I963  came  primarily  from  June-November 
1962  farrowings,  when  a  near-record  kk,'^  million  pigs  were  saved.     This  was 
U.5  percent  above  the  number  of  pigs  saved  in  the  corresponding  period  of  I96I 
and  8.7  percent  above  the  1957-61  average. 

The  cover  chart  shows  weekly  hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection. 
Weekly  rates  in  March  and  April  exceeded  year-earlier  rates  by  the  widest 
margin;  however,  hog  slaughter  has  been  declining  seasonally  since  March.  The 
margin  in  slaughter  rates  began   narrowing  in  April.     In  June,  some  weeks 
averaged  below  those  of  last  year. 
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Table    1. — Hogs  and  corn:    Prices  received  by  farmers  and 
hog-com  price  ratio.  United  States,  by  months,  I96I  to  date 


Month 

Hoes . 

per  100 

lb.  * 

Corn, 

per  bushel 

Hog-corn  price  ratio 

1961  : 

1962  : 

1963  \ 

1961  : 

1962  : 

1963 

1961 

1962  : 

1963 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Janustry 

16.70 

16.50 

l5.i+o 

.963 

.951 

1.03 

IT. 3 

15.0 

February 

17.60 

16.30 

li^-.8o 

1.00 

.956 

1.06 

IT. 6 

IT.l 

li^-.O 

March 

17.10 

16.00 

13.  TO 

1.01 

.968 

1.06 

16.9 

16.1^ 

12.9 

April 

16.80 

15.^0 

13.60 

.965 

.988 

1.08 

IT.^ 

15. T 

12.6 

May 

16.10 

15.30 

li^.30 

1.02 

1  no 

i.U:$ 

1  '\r\ 

lij.o 

nil  ft 
iPf  .0 

-LJ.U 

Jvme 

15.80 

16.10 

16.00 

1.03 

1.03 

1.16 

15.3 

I5A 

13.8 

tiu±y 

J.D  .DU 

±.up 

15.8 

16.3 

August 

17.30 

l.Oi^- 

1.02 

16.6 

IT. 2 

September 

IT.  50 

18.20 

l.Oi^ 

1.0i+ 

16.8 

IT.^ 

October 

16.60 

l6.i<.o 

1.02 

1.02 

16.3 

16.3 

November 

15.  TO 

16.20 

.938 

.938 

16.7 

IT. 3 

December 

16.10 

15.  TO 

.9^T 

1.00 

17.0 

15. T 

Average  l/ 

16.70 

l6.lfO 

1.00 

.998 

16.6 

l6.1^■ 

1/  Simple  average. 
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Table    2. --Number  of  sows  f arrowing  and  percentage  distribution 
by  months,  spring  season.  United  States,  1958  to  date 


Dec . 

1,000 
head 

klO 
539 
^95 
506 

^93 
553 


Jan. 

1,000 
head 

790 
985 
761 
776 
825 
851 


Feb, 

1,000 
head 

l.kQO 
1.529 
1,255 
1,21^7 
1,267 
1,161 


Mar. 

1,000 
head 

1,869 
2,0i|8 

1,710 
1,707 

1,7^6 
1,630 


Apr. 

1,000 
head 

1,706 

1,853 
1,606 
1,7^6 
1,656 
l,7i^3 


May 

1,000 
head 

1,026 
l,0i^2 
963 
l,0ii-7 
1,031 
1,061 


Total 

1,000 
head 

7,281 
7,996 
6,790 
7,029 
7,018 
7,002 


Percentage  distribution  of  spring  farrowings 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1958 

5.6 

10.9 

20.3 

25.7 

23. U 

14.1 

100.0 

1959 

6.8 

12.3 

19.1 

25.6 

23.2 

13.0 

100.0 

i960 

7.3 

11.2 

18.5 

25.2 

23.6 

1^.2 

100.0 

1961  : 

7.2 

11.0 

17.8 

2k.  3 

21^.8 

Ik. 9 

100.0 

1962 

7.0 

11.8 

18.0 

2k,9 

23.6 

Ik. 7 

100.0 

1963  : 

7.9 

12.2 

16.6 

23.3 

2k,9 

15.1 

100.0 

Hog  prices  have  been  sensitive  to  available  supplies  and  have  q.uickly 
reflected  changes  in  the  quantity  of  hogs  coming  to  market.    Prices  of  barrows 
and  gilts  at  8  markets  were  $l8.82  in  September  I962,  but  decreased  monthly 
until  May,  when  they  began  rising  seasonally.    Hog  prices  at  their  low  in 
April  were  $13.78,  or  $2.03  below  April  I962.    As  hog  slaughter  approached 
year-earlier  rates  in  May,  prices  recovered  quickly  and  in  June  were  $17.00 
{k  week  average) .    Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  in  June  I962  at  8  markets  were 
$16.87. 

Producers  of  hogs  have  marketed  pigs  at  lighter  weights  since  February. 
This  has  somewhat  offset  the  effect  of  larger  supplies  of  hogs  coming  to  market. 
The  opposite  ^vas  true  last  fall  and  early  winter  when  heavier  hog  weights  added 
to  pork  supplies  while  slaughter  volume  also  was  up. 

Spring  Pig  Crop 
Up  1  Percent 

The  spring  pig  crop,  farrowed  from  December  I962  through  May  I963,  is  the 
primary  source  of  slaughter  hogs  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  According 
to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  the  number  of  pigs  saved  during  this  6-month  period 
totaled  50.0  million  head,  or  1  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
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number  of  sows  farro^.'n.ng  was  almost  the  same  as  in  December  1961-May  1962^  but 
the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  rose  from  T.08  last  year  to  a  near-record 
7.1^  this  spring.     This  boosted  the  crop  slightly  above  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  production  was  concentrated  more  in  the  corn-producing  areas  the  first 
half  of  this  year  than  a  year  earlier.     Corn  Belt  States  made  a  2  percent  average 
increase  in  number  of  pigs  saved  while  the  average  of  other  States  decreased 
more  than  h  percent.     Ohio^  Wisconsin^  and  Mnnesota  were  the  only  Corn  Belt 
States  that  failed  to  show  an  increase.     North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and 
South  Central  regions  had  smaller  spring  pig  crops  this  year.     The  V7estern  States 
had  a  2  percent  gain. 

The  distribution  of  sows  farro^-rLng  in  the  D  c ember-May  period  was  altered 
a  little  this  year.     December- Januar^^  farro^^d.ngs  made  up  20.1  percent  of  all 
sows  farrowing  this  year  compared  with  I8.8  percent  a  year  ago.    February -March 
farromngs  decreased  to  39.9  percent  from  U2.9  percent  in  I962,  and  April-May 
farrowings  increased  to  ^0.0  percent  from  38.3  percent  last  year.     Tlie  I963 
farroT'Ting-time  distribution  of  December-May  farrowings  shows  simdlar  alterations 
from  the  I957-61  average  distribution.     This  shift  in  distribution  mil  tend  to 
reduce  supplies  during  the  summer,  but  changes  in  management  practices  could 
easily  overcome  this  tendency. 

Seasonal  Price 

Upturn  Occurred  Early 

The  seasonal  price  rise  for  hogs  this  year  came  a  few  weeks  earlier  than 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  relatively  large  drop  in  slaughter  rates  during 
April  and  May.     Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  sold  for  $13.65  the  last  week  in 
April,  and  6  weeks  later  they  reached  $16.9^,  a  gain  of  $3-29-     In  I962,  the 
seasonal  price  rise  began  after  a  low  of  $15- ■^l  the  last  week  in  May.  Since 
I^Iay  1963^  prices  of  hogs  at  8  markets  made  only  small  advances  and  averaged 
$17.70  the  last  week  in  June,  15  cents  below  the  same  week  in  I962. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  pork  may  have  tempered  the  advance  in  hog  prices 
during  the  past  few  weeks.     Stocks  of  pork  decreased  12  million  pounds  in  May 
this  year  in  contrast  with  an  increase  of  23  million  pounds  during  the  same 
period  last  year.     There  still  were  3^2  million  pounds  of  pork  either  frozen 
or  in  coolers  on  June  1,  7  percent  above  storage  stocks  a  year  earlier.  This 
was  equal  to  about  an  11-day  supply  of  pork  at  the  I962  U.  S.  average  consumption 
rate  of  63.9  pounds  per  person.     These  stocks  mil  add  to  fresh  slaughter 
supplies  this  summer  when  slaughter  of  barrov/s  and  gilts  is  seasonally  low. 

Pork  production  through  the  summer  is  supplemented  by  a  seasonal  increase 
in  sow  slaughter.     However,  in  recent  years  the  seasonal  rise  has  been  less 
pronounced.     Sow  slaughter  the  first  5  months  of  19^3  averaged  about  3  percent 
below  last  year. 
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Table    3. — Distribution  of  farrowings  by  quarters, 
selected  regions,  I96O-63 


Year  and  region 

Percentage 

of  farrowings  occurring  in: 

:  December- 
:  February 

• :  March- 
:  May 

:    June-  : 
•  Auenist  • 

September- : 
NovpmbPT*  • 

Spring  : 

Fall 
Crop 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

i960 

10  States  1/ 

18.0 

36.2 

2^.7 

22.1 

5U.2 

45.8 

38  States 

25.5 

26. T 

PS  2 

22  6 

SP  P 

47.8 

United  States 

19.9 

33.8 

2h.\ 

22.2 

S*^  7 

\?D  •  1 

46.3 

1961 

10  States  1/ 

17.8 

37.0 

21.  Q 

5^4-. 8 

45.2 

38  States 

2k. 6 

27.1 

25. Q 

22. k 

SI. 7 

48.3 

United  States  • 

19.5 

3k. 6 

2^.9 

22.0 

54.1 

45.9 

1962  : 

10  States  1/  : 

18.2 

35.6 

23.6 

22.6 

53.8 

46.2 

38  States  : 

2k. 3 

27.1 

25.9 

22.3 

51.4 

48.7 

United  States  : 

19.6 

33.6 

2i+.l 

22.7 

53.2 

46.8 

1963  2/  : 

10  States  1/  : 

18.0 

35.6 

24.0 

22.^4- 

53.6 

46.4 

38  States  : 

2U.5 

26.5 

51.0 

49.0 

United  States  : 

19, k 

33.6 

53.0 

47.0 

1/  10  states  that  report  quarterly:    Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
2/  Computed  from  June  1  intentions  for  fall  litters. 


Hog  prices  may  show  some  small  additional  seasonal  gain  in  late  July 
and  August.    Prices  are  expected  to  be  relatively  stable  during  July-September. 
The  number  of  sows  farrowing  in  March-May  was  only  a  little  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  so  hog  slaughter  the  latter  part  of  this  year  probably  will  be  much 
the  same  as  in  I962.    The  hog  price  outlook  for  this  fall  is  good.    Only  a 
modest  seasonal  drop  in  prices  is  expected,  with  prices  at  the  low  point  hold- 
ing near  last  year's  level. 

Little  Change  Expected  in 
June-November  Farrowings 

Producers  reported  intentions  to  farrow  about  1  percent  more  sows 
during  the  June-November  farrowing  season  this  year  than  in  the  comparable  period 
last  year.    If  these  intentions  are  carried  out,  hog  prices  likely  will  drop 
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Table    ^4-.- -Number  of  sows  farrowing,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter, 
spring  and  fall  pig  crops,  by  regions,  I958  to  date 


SPRING  PIG  CROP 


North 
Atlantic 

I  North 

Central 

South 
Atlantic 

South 
[  Central 

;  United 
[  States 

Year 

East 

:  West 

Western 

1,000 
head. 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

Sows  farrowing: 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  1/ 

106 
110 
110 
102 
98 
96 

2,180 
2,335 
2,095 
2,11+6 
2,11+8 
2,158 

3,537 
3,881 
3,174 
3,^+27 
3,i^21 
3,i^52 

597 
659 
549 
512 
511 
499 

713 
843 
722 
701 
689 
643 

148 
168 

i4o 
141 
151 
154 

7,281 
7,996 
6,790 
7,029 
7,018 
7,002 

Pigs  saved: 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  1/ 

732 
76I+ 
757 
698 
683 
662 

15,409 

16,593 
ll+,61+0 
15,1+51 
15,170 
15,356 

25,398 
27,759 

22,1+01 

24,876 

24,33^ 
24,932 

3,985 
4,554 
3,742 
3,576 
3,625 
3,537 

4,800 
5,783 
4,787 
4,829 
4,807 
4,440 

1,030 
1,167 
955 
1,011 
1,073 
1,091 

51,354 
56,620 
47,282 
50,441 
49,692 
50,018 

Pigs  saved  per 
litter: 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  1/ 

Number 

6.85 
6.92 
6.86 
6.86 
6.98 
6.90 

Number 

7.07 
7.11 
7.00 
7.20 
7.06 
7.12 

Number 

7.18 
7.15 
7.06 
7.26 
7.11 
7.22 

Number 

6.68 
6.91 
6.82 
6.98 
7.08 
7.09 

Number 

6.73 
6.86 
6.63 
6.89 
6.98 
6.91 

Number 

6.95 
6.94 
6.82 
7.12 
7.11 
7.14 

Number 

7.05 
7.08 
6.96 
7.18 
7.08 
7.14 

FALL  PIG  CROP 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

Sows  farrowing: 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  1/ 

Pigs  saved: 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

Pigs  saved  per 
litter: 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


98 

1,957 

2,493 

512 

103 

2,028 
1,9^5 

2,553 
2,499 

530 

9k 

474 

87 

1,992 

2,589 

464 

89 

2,077 
2,087 

2,709 

475 

90 

2,779 

471 

693 
768 

704 
687 
682 
647 


13k 
146 
139 

132 
133 


679 

14, 206 

17,971 

3,554 

k,Q3k 

935 

715 

14,306 

17,845 

3,649 

5,245 

1,015 
978 

648 

13,854 

17,482 

3,286 

4,857 

606 

14,442 

18,510 

3,275 

4,818 

943 

626 

15,169 

19,570 

3,382 

4,852 

944 

5,887 
6,128 
5,855 

5,953 
6,164 
6,207 


Niimber 

Number 

Nimiber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

6.90 

7.26 

7.21 

6.95 

6.98 

7.00 

6.90 

7.05 

6.99 

6.89 

6.83 

7.02 

6.86 

7.12 

7.00 

6.94 

6.90 

7.03 

6.97 

7.25 

7.15 

7.05 

7.01 

7.06 

7.09 

7.30 

T.22 

7.12 

7.11 

7.16 

42,179 
42,775 
41,105 
42,594 
44,535 
2/  44,500 

Number 


7.17 
6.98 
7.02 
7.16 
7.23 
7.15 


2/ 


y  -PrPliTnina-ry.  2/  Number  indicated  to  farrow  from  intentions  as  of  Jvine  1,  I963.  Average  number  of 
pigs  per  litter  with  allowance  for  trend  used  to  calciilate  indicated  number  of  pigs  saved. 
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sharply  again  in  the  winter  of  1963-64^  going  almost  as  low  as  last  winter  and 
early  spring,  because  per  capita  supplies  in  the  first  half  of  1964  would  be 
about  the  same  as  they  were  this  year. 

Based  on  breeding  intentions,  the  following  regional  changes  in  fall 
farrowings  from  a  year  earlier  are  in  prospect:    West  North  Central,  up  3  per- 
cent; North  Atlantic  and  Western,  both  up  1  percent;  South  Atlantic,  down  1  per- 
cent; South  Central,  down  5  percent,  and  East  North  Central,  no  change. 

An  indication  of  whether  farmers  are  carrying  out  their  intentions  for 
the  fall  pig  crop  will  be  in  the  number  of  sows  coming  to  market  this  summer. 
Since  the  number  of  sows  that  farrowed  during  the  December-May  period  was  almost 
the  same  in  19^3  as  in  19^2,  and  farmers  reported  intentions  to  farrow  only 
slightly  more  sows  this  fall  than  last,  any  substantial  change  in  sow  slaughter 
during  the  next  few  months  from  a  year  earlier  likely  will  reflect  alterations 
in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  during  June -November. 

CATTLE 

The  late-March  and  early-April  recovery  in  prices  of  fed  cattle  was  rel- 
atively short-lived.    Prices  for  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  increased  from  $22.91 
in  mid-March  to  $2U.33  in  mid-April.    However,  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May,  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  were  slightly  below  the  mid-March  price.  From 
mid-May  through  June,  Choice  steer  prices  at  Chicago  held  relatively  steady  at 
about  $22.64. 

Although  Choice  steer  prices  at  Chicago  have  not  dipped  as  low  as  in 
1961  ($21.83  the  week  ending  June  24,  I961),  the  12 -market  average  of  $22.13  in 
May  for  Choice  steers  was  slightly  below  the  I961  low  for  the  12  markets 
($22.17  in  June  I961). 

The  lack  of  a  close  relationship  between  prices  for  fed  cattle  and 
slaughter  cows  was  again  demonstrated  this  spring.    Despite  the  low  prices  for 
fed  steers  this  spring,  the  average  price  for  Utility  slaughter  cows  at  Chicago 
increased  from  $15.00  per  hundred  pounds  in  February  to  $l6.4o  in  May. 

Federally  Inspected  Slaughter 

Up  6.b  Percent  in  Second  Quarter 

The  weekly  rate  of  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  during  the 
second  quarter  averaged  4lO  thousand  head--up  about  6.8  percent  over  the  weekly 
average  of  384  thousand  a  year  earlier.    Steer  and  heifer  slaughter  in  April  and 
May  totaled  3.O  million  head,  up  13  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     Part  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  an  additional  slaughtering  day  in  April  this  year  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.     However,  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  in  the  second  quarter 
probably  will  total  about  8  to  9  percent  above  the  second  quarter  last  year. 
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CATTLE  SLAUGHTER 
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Heavier  Average  Dressed 

Weights  Add  to  Beef  Production 

Based  on  preliminary  slaughter  data  for  June,  the  average  dressed  weight 
of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  second  quarter  this 
year  "was  about  619  pounds,  compared  with  an  average  of  603  pounds  a  year  earlier 
and  611  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^3 • 

Delayed  marketing  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  first  quarter  resulted  in  fed 
cattle  coming  to  market  at  much  heavier  weights  during  the  second  quarter.  The 
average  dressed  weight  of  steers  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  increased 
from  an  average  of  66k. 2  pounds  in  the  first  quarter  to  676.8  in  April  and  May. 
The  average  dressed  weight  for  steers  slaughtered  in  May  was  a  record  677.0 
potmds,  an  increase  of  I9.I  pounds  over  May  a  year  ago.    Preliminary  data  on 
sales  of  steers  out  of  first  hands  at  7  major  public  markets  in  June  indicate 
that  steer  slaughter  weights  in  June  were  close  to  those  of  April  and  May. 

The  increase  in  heavyweight  steers  on  the  market  this  spring  has  been 
reflected  in  the  margins  between  weights  and  grades  of  cattle.    Last  September, 
when  the  production  of  heavy  steer  beef  was  low.  Prime  steers  averaged  $2.6o 
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Table    5. — Steer  and  heifer  beef  production  under 
Federal  inspection.  United  States  and  North 
Central  Region,  by  month,  I962-63 


Month 

Steer  Beef 

Production 

'        Heifer  Beef 

Production 

\  United 

States 

:  North  Central 
Region 

'  United 

States 

North 

jKeg 

Central 
ion 

•  1962  ; 

1963 

1962 

;  1963 

'  1962 

;  1963 

1962 

•  1963 

jyiij. . 

iyiij. . 

Ml±. 

iyii± . 

MIX  . 

Ml±  • 

MIX . 

Mix . 

TK 
JLD  • 

±D  • 

lb  • 

±D  • 

T  "K 

i-D  . 

D  ( 0 

ill  0 

OCT 
d>l 

135 

130 

£  C  Ul  LLctX  y 

355 

362 

173 

196 

103 

118 

lYljcLi 

UH-  ( 

385 

393 

T  on 

C.C.C. 

Tin 

April 

601 

710 

3^9 

169 

21i^ 

98 

127 

699 

782 

klk 

192 

227 

115 

13^ 

June 

TOO 

i|-21 

I8I4- 

113 

July 

666 

395 

190 

121 

August 

61^6 

379 

218 

131 

September 

532 

31^^- 

22i; 

135 

October  : 

593 

3hS 

257 

156 

November  : 

51^6 

320 

211 

130 

December 

568 

357 

191 

122 

per  hundred  pounds  more  than  Choice  steers  at  Chicago.    However,  this  past  May 
when  large  numbers  of  heavy  steers  were  available,  the  margin  received  for 
Prime  steers  had  narrowed  to  $1.07  per  hundred  poimds .    Likewise,  IIOO-I3OO 
pound  Choice  steers  were  able  to  command  a  premium  over  9OO-IIOO  pound  steers — 
$30.1^4-  to  $29.55--last  September.    In  May,  the  9OO-IIOO  pound  Choice  steers 
brought  $22.99  compared  with  $22.67  for  IIOO-I3OO  pound  steers.    The  margin 
between  Choice  steers  and  heifers  widened  to  $2.03  in  favor  of  steers  last 
September,  but  by  May  of  this  year  heifers  averaged  $22.7^  compared  with  $22. 61 
for  steers . 

Heifers  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  April  and  May  averaged 
565.2  pounds  dressed,  up  3*8  pounds  from  the  first  quarter  average  of 
pounds  and  15*7  pounds  above  the  5^9*5  pound  average  for  the  same  2-month 
period  of  I962. 

Beef  production  from  federally  inspected  slaughter  of  steers  and  heifers 
in  April  and  May  totaled  slightly  over  I.9  bi2J.ion  pounds,  up  I6  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.    The  number  of  steers  and  heifers  slaughtered  in  these  2  months 
totaled  almost  3  million  head,  up  about  I3  percent  from  2.6  million  slaughtered 
in  the  same  period  last  year.    Therefore,  the  increase  in  average  dressed  weights 
of  steers  and  heifers  slaughtered  this  April  and  May  accounted  for  3  percent  of 
the  increase.    The  increase  in  average  dressed  weights  in  April  and  May  of  this 
year  was  equal  to  about  98,000  head  of  cattle  at  last  year's  average  dressed 
weights . 
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Table    6. --Number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  by  class.  United  States,  by  months,  I962  to  date 


Month 


Steers 


Heifers 


Cows 


Calves 


1962 

:    1963  : 

1962 

':  1963 

:  1962 

1963 

:  1962 

:  1963 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

January 

999 

1,021 

383 

382 

383 

373 

k^k 

h3l 

February 

870 

891 

310 

351 

27^ 

302 

362 

361 

March 

991 

995 

3^6 

393 

297 

291 

1+61 

kio 

April 

92^1- 

l,0k9 

307 

378 

21k 

283 

383 

373 

May 

1,063 

1,155 

350 

hoi 

330 

300 

398 

330 

June 

1,065 

337 

295 

3^2 

July 

1,031 

358 

353 

367 

August 

1,012 

^13 

k21 

h3k 

September 

419 

371 

k2h 

October 

936 

ii-69 

hl3 

517 

November 

8hl 

hk3 

December 

868 

336 

381 

Total  1/ 

-.11  Ml 

h,h20 

4,250 

i^,980 

1/  Computed  from  unrounded  totals . 

Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  AMS. 


Table     7. --Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  livestock,  by  months,  I962  and  I963 


Month 

Choice  slaughter 
steers  at 
Chicago  1/ 

Stocker  etnd  feeder 
steers  at 
Kansas  City  2/ 

Barrows  and  gilts 
at  8  markets  3/ 

Choice  iLambs 
at  Chicago  4/ 

1962  : 

1963 

1962 

:'  1963 

1962 

:  1963 

1962 

1963 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January 

26.39 

27.27 

22.80 

2i^.53 

16.98 

15.65 

17.29 

19.26 

February- 

26.76 

21^.93 

23.16 

23.89 

16.69 

15.1^ 

17.96 

18.58 

March 

27.31 

23.63 

2I+.56 

23.if5 

16.31 

14.  ot; 

17.92 

19.13 

April 

27.^5 

23.77 

25.11 

24.12 

15.81 

13.78 

18.19 

20.00 

May 

26.02 

22.61 

2^4-.  18 

23.50 

15.51 

15.01 

17.88 

20.60 

J\ine 

25.25 

5/22.69 

23.23 

5/22.73 

16.87 

5/17.13 

23.30 

5/23.18 

July 

26.50 

23.75 

18.30 

22.30 

August 

28.19 

23.91 

18.50 

22.10 

September 

29.85 

25.21 

18.82 

21.28 

October 

29.50 

25.38 

16.87 

18.88 

November 

30.13 

25.79 

16.50 

18.87 

December 

28.91 

25.18 

16.16 

19.10 

Average 

:  27.67 

2i+.53 

16.82 

19.59 

1/  Sold  out  of  first  hands .      2/  All  weights .      3/  Average  for  all  weights  at  Midwest  markets . 
kf  Spring  lambs  June -Sept ember,  wooled  lambs  all  other  months  except  May  which  is  shorn,, 
^/  4-week  average. 


Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  AMS. 
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On  the  basis  of  preliminary  slaughter  and  meat  production  data  for  June, 
commercial  beef  production  during  the  second  quarter  this  year  totaled  about 
k,l  billion  pounds,  almost  11  percent  above  the  3 '7  billion  pounds  in  the 
second  quarter  of  19^2.    The  increased  volume,  on  an  annual  rate  basis,  is 
equivalent  to  a  per  capita  civilian  production  of      ,k  pounds.    On  the  same 
basis,  the  3.7  billion  pounds  produced  in  April- June  I962  is  equal  to  about 
80.0  pounds  in  civilian  per  capita  production.    Thus,  on  an  annual  rate  basis, 
the  per  capita  production  of  beef  in  the  second  quarter  was  up  about  9  percent 
from  a  year  earlier. 

Supplies  of  Fed  Beef 
Expected  to  Decline 

Feedlot  operators  reported  intentions  to  market  3.8  million  head  of 
cattle  in  the  second  quarter  out  of  the  April  1  inventory  of  cattle  on  feed. 
The  rate  of  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  during  April  and  May  indicates  that 
actual  marketings  likely  "will  equal  or  exceed  slightly  the  reported  intentions. 
This  would  leave  a  cariyover  of  about  k,3  million  head  from  April  into  the 
July  1  inventory,  T  percent  above  the  3*8  million  head  carried  from  April  into 
the  July  1  inventory  last  year.    However,  the  July  1  inventory  of  cattle  on 
feed  probably  will  not  be  up  as  much  as  7  percent  over  a  year  earlier. 

In  April  and  May,  placements  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  Colorado  (states  that  report  inventories  monthly)  were  23  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.    Discouraging  the  placement  of  cattle  on  feed  were  higher 
feed  costs  and  the  fact  that  feeder-cattle  prices  did  not  adjust  downward  this 
spring  in  line  with  the  break  in  fat-cattle  prices .    The  decline  in  placements 
in  the  3  States  mentioned  above  probably  is  indicative  of  a  decline  in  other 
feeding  areas . 

In  1962,  net  placements  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  second  quarter  accounted 
for  38  percent  of  the  July  1  inventory  of  cattle  on  feed.    Therefore,  a  drop 
in  second  quarter  placements  this  year  would  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
size  of  the  July  1  inventory  of  cattle  on  feed. 

Cattle  placed  on  feed  in  the  second  quarter  of  I962  provided  27  percent 
of  the  fed  cattle  marketed  out  of  inventory  during  the  third  quarter,  and  at 
least  28  percent  out  of  inventory  in  the  fourth  quarter.    Thus,  a  drop  in 
second- quarter  placements  will  influence  the  volume  of  fed  cattle  finished 
for  slaughter  throughout  the  second  half  of  this  year.    Fed  cattle  marketings 
and  production  of  fed  beef  during  the  last  half  of  19^3  likely  will  continue 
to  exceed  a  year  earlier,  but  will  be  down  from  the  very  high  level  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year.    The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  will  release 
the  July  1  Cattle  on  Feed  Report  July  17 .    This  will  provide  more  complete 
data  on  which  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  reduction  in  fed  beef  supplies 
likely  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  STEER  BEEF 
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Fed  Cattle  Prices  Likely 
to  Improve  in  Second  Half 

As  the  supply  of  fed  beef  tapers  off  in  the  next  few  months,  fed-cattle 
prices  are  expected  to  advance  and  likely  will  continue  improving  throughout 
the  last  half  of  this  year;  but  they  are  not  expected  to  reach  year-earlier 
prices .    "When  fed  cattle  supplies  start  to  decline,  an  immediate  advance  in 
prices  can  take  place  without  experiencing  any  retarding  effects  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  demand  because  of  the  lag  in  retail  price  changes.    This,  in  effect, 
is  the  situation  that  will  return  marketing  margins  to  normal.    (See  special 
article  "Adjustments  in  Retail  Prices  of  Beef  to  Supply  Changes".) 

Fed-cattle  prices  in  Arizona  and  California  started  to  firm  up  in  late 
May  and  had  gained  almost  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds  by  the  end  of  June.  Some 
price  recovery  is  expected  in  the  Plains  and  North  Central  States  in  July. 
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The  price  pattern  and  marketing  situation  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  is  quite  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  first  half  of  I96I.    However,  the 
timing  this  year  is  a  little  earlier.    Prices  started  down  last  December  in 
this  price  break whereas,  in  the  I961  price  break,  they  started  down  in 
January.    The  initial  price  break  was  much  faster  this  year. 

Feeder  Cattle  Prices  Hold 

Close  to  Year-Earlier  Levels 

Prices  for  feeder  cattle  and  calves  have  adjusted  downward  from  the  high 
last  fall.    However,  the  amoujit  of  downward  adjustment  has  been  less  than  in  the 
case  of  fed  cattle  prices .    Despite  the  fact  that  the  price  for  steers  sold  out 
of  first  hands  at  12  markets  for  slau.ghter  in  April  and  May  averaged  al^iost 
$3 '00  per  h^ondred  pounds  below  last  year,  prices  for  Choice  5CO-80O  feeder 
steers  at  Kansas  City  have  held  within  I5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of  a  year 
earlier.    The  average  cost  of  all  feeder  cattle  shipped  from  10  public  markets 
in  April  and  May  this  year  averaged  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds  below  a  year 
earlier.    However,  this  year's  price  was  weighted  by  a  larger  proportion  of 
hea^/y  feeder  cattle  than  a  year  ago.    Shipnents  of  feeder  cattle  8OO  pounds  and 
over  comprised  3I  percent  of  total  shipments  for  the  2-month  period  this  year 
compared  with  25  percent  last  year.    Thus,  much  of  the  decrease  in  the  average 
cost  of  feeder  steers  shipped  relative  to  a  year  earlier  is  due  to  the  weight 
of  feeder  cattle  being  shipped. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  feeder  cattle  prices  have  not  dropped  in 
comparison  with  fed  cattle  prices,  feed  costs  this  spring  have  been  running 
about  5  to  7  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Thus,  the  profit  outlook  for  placing 
cattle  on  feed  this  spring  has  been  poor.    As  mentioned  above,  the  number  of 
cattle  placed  on  feed  in  April  and  May  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado 
was  23  percent  below  placements  last  April  and  May,    Placements  in  the  second 
quarter  are  expected  to  be  down  in  other  feeding  areas  as  well  but  likely  by 
a  smaller  percentage . 

The  apparent  lag  in  placement  of  cattle  on  feed  has  significance  from 
two  points.    First,  the  rate  of  placement  last  year  resulted  in  a  strong  fed 
cattle  market  the  last  half  of  the  year.    Thus,  with  placements  running  below 
a  year  earlier,  the  effect  of  a  larger  carryover  from  the  April  1  inventory 
will  be,  in  part,  offset  by  the  decline  in  placements.    Therefore,  a  strong 
market  recovery  appears  possible  for  the  last  half  of  this  year.  Secondly, 
the  supply  of  yearling  feeder  steers  on  hand  is  up  significantly  from  a  year 
ago .    If  fewer  are  placed  on  feed  during  the  spring  period,  the  volume  to  be 
placed  on  feed  in  the  late  sijmmer  and  early  fall  will  be  even  greater.  A 
little  higher  rate  of  placement  of  cattle  on  feed  during  the  second  quarter 
might  have  been  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  stability  in  the  cattle  market 
this  fall  and  next  spring. 

Feeder  Cattle  Prices  Expected 

to  Decline  Seasonally  into  Summer  and  Fall 


Much  of  the  dry  area  in  the  Central  and  Southern  Plains  States  received 
late  May  and  June  rains  which  improved  the  forage  situation  somewhat.  In 
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other  areas,  grass  is  generally  good  and  cattle  are  doing  well.    Therefore,  a 
large  early  movement  of  cattle  into  feedlots  does  not  appear  likely. 

The  available  supply  of  feeder  cattle  this  siammer  and  fall  probably  will 
be  substantially  larger  than  a  year  ago  due  to  the  larger  year-beginning  inven- 
tory and  probable  decline  in  placements  during  the  second  quarter.    Even  though 
fed  cattle  prices  likely  will  be  improving  during  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
this  price  improvement  is  not  expected  to  be  reflected  in  feeder-cattle  prices. 
A  substSLntial  increase  in  fat -cattle  prices  is  needed  to  make  current  feeder- 
cattle  prices  enticing  to  feeders.    Furthermore,  many  feeders  lost  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  on  cattle  fed  this  winter.    Therefore,  feeders  likely  will 
buy  more  cautiously  this  summer  and  fall.    In  light  of  this,  a  downward  drift 
of  feeder- cattle  prices  into  the  peak  marketing  season  in  late  summer  and  fall 
appears  likely.    However,  the  extent  of  the  adjustment  is  expected  to  be 
moderate . 

Slaughter  Cow  Prices  Declining 
Earlier  This  Summer 

Slaughter  cow  prices  generally  decline  seasonally  during  the  summer  and 
fall  as  cow  culling  increases.    Last  year,  the  amount  of  decline  was  gradual, 
with  the  price  for  Utility  cows  at  Chicago  declining  from  an  average  of  $16.^2 
in  June  to  $1^.91  in  December.    The  price  for  Canner  cows  declined  somewhat 
more,  from  a  June  average  of  $l4.35  to  $11. 60  in  December. 

The  seasonal  recovery  in  cow  prices  from  December  to  the  end  of  May  this 
year  carried  cow  prices  above  year-earlier  prices --$l6. 62  for  Utility  grade  and 
$l^+.50  for  Canner  grade.    However,  slaughter  cow  prices  have  declined  during 
June,  and  are  expected  to  continue  downvard  throughout  the  third  quarter.  The 
seasonal  low  may  be  reached  somewhat  earlier  this  year. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  beef  may  turn  out  to  be  a  bearish  factor  on 
slaughter  cow  prices  this  summer.    The  quantity  of  beef  in  cold  storage  was 
increased  from  August  through  December  last  year.    Stocks  then  declined  in 
January  as  East  Coast  and  Gulf  ports  were  closed  by  the  dock  strike.  However, 
with  the  termination  of  the  strike,  impoi-bs  rose  substantially  in  Februar;>r 
and  storage  stocks  were  again  increased.    Imports  for  March  and  April  equaled 
a  year  earlier.    At  the  end  of  May,  frozen  beef  in  storage  totaled  175 '8 
million  pounds,  37  percent  above  the  128. 5  million  pounds  in  storage  a  year 
earlier  and  36  percent  above  the  5-year  I957-61  average.    Thus,  we  are  moving 
into  the  season  of  increased  cow  slaughter  with  substantially  larger  stocks 
of  beef  in  storage. 

The  increase  in  cold  storage  holdings  over  a  year  earlier  could  easily 
be  offset  by  decreased  imports  of  frozen  beef.    The  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Meat  Boards  have  taken  preliminary  steps  to  coordinate  beef  and  lamb  exports  to 
North  American  markets  in  an  effort  to  balance  shipments  with  production  in  the 
United  States.    Therefore,  if  domestic  cow  prices  drop  significantly  due  to  the 
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pressure  of  cold-storage  holdings  and  seasonally  larger  supplies  of  slaughter 
cows^  imports  may  be  curtailed  to  stabilize  the  market.  Imports  rose  sharply 
last  July  and  August. 


Slaughter  Down 
9  Percent 

Commercial  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  the  first  5  months  of  I963  -was 
9    percent  below  the  same  months  last  year.    Contributing  to  the  decline  were 
a  3  percent  smaller  stock  sheep  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  period^ 
5  percent  fewer  lambs  on  feed  on  January  1^  an  estimated  3  percent  smaller 
early-lamb  crop;  and  a  halt  in  liquidation. 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  have  responded  to  reduced  slaughter  rates  and 
averaged  above  I962  prices  so  far  this  year.    In  the  first  quarter the 
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margin  over  a  year  earlier  in  Choice  grade  slaughter  lambs  at  Denver  $2,kh. 
The  margin  narrowed  in  April-June,  and  by  the  end  of  June --although  slaughter 
supplies  were  down- -weekly  prices  at  Denver  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  ear- 
lier.    Spring  lambs  began  going  to  market  a  few  weeks  earlier  in  the  Plains  and 
Midwest  areas  this  year  and  passed  their  price  peak  of  $23.07  by  the  last  week 
in  May,  while  the  I962  peak  of  $22.1+8  was  not  reached  until  mid- June.     Beef  and 
pork  also  offered  stiffer  competition  during  the  first  half  of  I963  than  a  year 
earlier. 

The  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  the  first 
5  months  this  year  totaled  173^000  head.     This  was  25  percent  below  these  months 
a  year  ago  and  the  smallest  rate  of  sheep  slaughter  in  any  year  since  1922,  when 
records  were  started.     Sheep  slaughter  has  coiaprised  only  about  3.0  percent 
of  all  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  so  far  in  I963,  dov/n  from  the  I96O-62  average 
of  3-6  percent.     This  may  indicate  that  the  decline  in  sheep  and  lamb  numbers 
that  began  in  I960  may  be  halted  this  year. 

Lambs  from  major  producing  areas  in  the  North  and  West  make  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  supplies  of  slaughter  laml'S  in  the  summer  and  fall.     The  number 
of  breeding  ewes  in  these  areas  was  down  about  4  percent  and,  therefore,  the 
lamb  crop  in  these  States  is  likely  dovzn  by  a  sjjnilar  amount.     Thus,  lamb  slaugh- 
ter will  increase  seasonally  but  probably  will  remain  5  "to  8  percent  under  the 
1962  rate.     The  outlook  is  for  lamb  prices  to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  in 
1962  during  the  last  6  months  of  the  year,  and  to  average  about  the  same  or 
slightly  higher  throughout  the  period.     The  demand  for  lamb  is  relatively  elastic, 
thus,  the  change  in  price  probably  be  less  than  the  expected  percent  decline 

in  lamb  slaughter.     Furthermore,  lamb  will  encounter  more  competition  from  beef 
and  broilers  in  the  second  half  of  this  year  than  was  true  last  year. 

1962  Farm  Cash  Receipts  from 

Meat  Animals  a  Record  $11 . 6  Billion 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  of  meat  animals  in  I962  totaled  a 

record  $11.6  billion.  This  was  S.7  percent  above  I96I  and  20. h  percent  above 

the  1950-511  average.  (See  table  8.)    Receipts  from,  meat  animals  am^ounted  to 

30.9  percent  of  total  cash  receipts,  including  Government  payments. 

However,  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  I962  accounted  for 
53.1  percent  of  total  cash  receipts  including  Government  payments,  a  slight 
decline  from  I961.     Cash  receipts  from  dairy  products  were  down  slightly  and 
cash  receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs  rose  slightly  in  I962. 

Receipts  from  farm  marketings  of  cattle  and  calves  were  7.8  percent 
above  I961  receipts  because  farm  prices  and  marketings  were  above  I961  levels. 
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Marketings  of  sheep  and  lamlDs  were  consideralDly  below  those  a  yeax 
earlier^  and  average  prices  responded  to  the  lower  supply  level.    Average  prices 
paid  fanners  for  sheep  went  from  $5-31  in  I96I  to  $5.80  in  I962.    The  corre- 
sponding change  in  prices  of  lamhs  was  from  $15.90  to  $17.71-    Thus,  cash 
receipts  from  sheep  and  lambs  in  1962  were  6.6  percent  above  those  of  1961. 

Cash  receipts  from  hogs  made  a  slight  gain  in  I962;  a.  2.k  percent  in- 
crease in  marketings  was  only  partially  offset  by  a  1.8  percent  decrease  in 
average  farm  prices. 

Wool  and  Mohair 

Incentive  Payments 

Payments  to  growers  for  wool  and  unshorn  lambs  during  April  I96I -March 
1962  totaled  $56.7  million,  down  about  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Shorn 
wool  production  in  1962  was  2^+9  million  pounds,  5  percent  below  the  26l  million 
in  1961.    Payments  were  made  to  bring  average  prices  to  the  incentive  level  of 
62  cents  per  pound.    The  price  of  shorn  wool  in  the  I962  maxketing  year  averaged 
hj .J  cents  compared  with  42.9  cents  in  I961.    Incentive  payments  to  be  made  will 
equal  $30  per  $100  of  shorn  wool  sold  by  each  producer.    Payments  will  be  down 
from  the  $kk.'^0  per  $100  received  in  the  I96I  marketing  year. 

The  first  payments  on  mohair  under  the  National  Wool  Act  will  be  on  sales 
during  the  I962  marketing  year.    The  average  price  for  mohair  in  the  marketing 
year  that  began  April  1,  1962,  was  71 cents,  down  from  85.6  cents  a  year 
earlier.    The  incentive  level  for  mohair  in  the  I962  marketing  year  was  7^  cents 
per  pound.    Thus,  a  payment  rate  was  established  to  pay  $3-60  per  $100  of  mohair 
sold  by  each  producer. 

USDA  Meat  Purchase 
Programs  1962-63 

USDA  purchased  $77-3  million  worth  of  meat  products  during  the  1962-63 
fiscal  year  for  distribution  to  needy  families,  for  schools  taking  part  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program,  and  other  eligible  outlets.    The  quantity  of  meat 
items  purchased  and  their  FOB  costs  in  parentheses  are  as  follows:  canned 
chopped  meat,  122.0  million  pounds  ($46.5  million);  lard,  40.9  million  ($4.6 
million);  frozen  ground  beef,  24.9  million  ($10.3  million);  canned  pork,  3O.3 
million  ($l6.0  million). 


The  Livestock  and  Meat  Sitxiation  is  published 
in  January,  IVferch,"  May,  July,  August,  October  and 
November . 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release  on 
August  16,  1963. 
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Table    8 . 


-Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  Government  payments 
•with  percentage  distribution,  kQ  States, 
averages  1910-5i|,  annual  I958-62 


Total 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  ' 

cash 
receipts 

Meat  animals 

Year 

and 
Govern- 
ment 
:  payments 

Total 
1/ 

:             : Cattle  :         : Sheep 
:  Total  :    and    :Hogs  :  and 
: calves  :          : lambs 

Dairy- 
products 

:  Poultry : 
and  : 
:eggs  2/: 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.        Mil.      Mil.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

All 
crops 


Govern- 
ment 
pay- 
ments 


dol. 

5.929 
10,576 

9,801 
10,923 

6,^+90 

15,711 
27,282 
31,299 

3^,193 
3^,705 
36,370 
37,657 


dol. 

2,9^8 
5,072 
^,735 
5,797 
3,593 
^,577 
8,658 
1^,971 

19,223 
18,856 
18,909 
19,391 
19,986 


dol. 

1,688 
3,0^ 
2,3^3 
2,889 
1,615 
2,197 
U,386 

7,983 
9,61+9 

ll,Okl 
10,952 
10,58ii 

10,993 
11,622 


dol.      dol.  dol. 


901 
1,5^0 
1,120 
1,382 

811 
1,17^ 
2,102 
^,^36 
5,771 

7,322 
7,831+ 
7,388 

7,555 
8,11+6 


678 
1,3^3 
1,071 
1,296 
680 
856 
2,013 
3,178 
3,501 

3,367 
2,781+ 
2,869 
3,136 
3,15!^- 


109 
161 
152 
211 
121+ 
167 
271 
369 
377 

358 
33^ 
327 
302 
322 


dol. 

628 
1,050 
1,3^6 
1,672 
1,201+ 
1,1^09 
2,290 
3,776 
1+,216 

^,557 
l+,6ol+ 
l+,7l+0 
1^,905 
l+,8l+l+ 


dol. 

1^79 
751^ 
912 
1,092 
687 
811 
1,71+8 
2,95^ 
3,278 

3,353 
2,982 
3,282 
3,186 
3,223 


Mil. 
dol. 

2,981 
5,501+ 
5,066 
5,126 
2,782 
3,1^-17 
6,385 
11,857 
13,595 

li+,182 
ll+,656 
15,103 
15,1^95 
15,935 


Mil. 
dol. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

115 

1+79 
668 
1+5I+ 
263 

1,090 
681 

693 
1,1+81+ 
1,736 


Percentage  of  total 


Pet. 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Pet. 

1+9.7 

1+8.0 

1+8.3 
53.1 
55.3 
51+.0 

55.1 
51+.9 
55.7 

55.7 
55.1 
51^.5 
53.3 
53.1 


Pet. 

28.1+ 
28.8 

23.9 
26.5 

21+.9 
25.9 
27.9 
29.3 
30.8 

32.0 
32.0 
30.5 
30.2 

30.9 


Pet .      Pet .    Pet . 


15.2 
II+.6 
11.1+ 
12.7 
12.5 
13.8 

13.^ 
16.3 
18.1+ 

21.2 
22.9 
21.3 
20.8 
21.6 


11.1+ 
12.7 
10.9 
11.9 
10.5 
10.1 
12.8 
11.6 
11.2 

9.8 
8.1 

8.3 
8.6 
8.1+ 


1.8 

1.5 
1.6 

1.9 
1.9 
2.0 

1.7 
1.1+ 
1.2 

1.0 
1.0 
.9 

.8 
.9 


Pet. 

10.6 
9.9 
13.7 
15.3 
18.5 
16.6 
II+.6 
13.8 
13.5 

13.2 
13.5 
13.7 
13.5 
12.9 


TctT 

8.1 
7.1 
9.3 
10.0 

10.6 
9.6 
11.1 
10.8 
10.5 

9.7 
8.7 
9.5 
8.8 
8.6 


Pet. 

50.3 
52.0 

51.7 
1+6.9 
1+2.9 
1+0.3 
1+0.6 
1+3.1+ 
^3.5 

1+1.1 
1+2.9 
1^3.5 
1+2.6 

1+2.3 


Pet. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1.8 
5.7 
^.3 
1.7 
.8 

3.2 
2.0 
2.0 
1^.1 

1+.6 


1/  Includes  wool,  horses,  mules,  mohair,  honey,  beeswax,  bees,  goats,  rabbits,  and 
fur  animals. 

2/  Includes  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  pigeons,  quail,  pheasants  and  turkey  hatching 
eggs. 
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WORLD  LI\rESTOCK  SUMMARY 

By 

John  L.  Ginn* 
John  S.  DeCourcy^ 

World  Cattle  Numbers 
Record  High  in  1963 

World  cattle  numbers  increased  to  1.1  billion  head  in  19^3?  19  million 
more  than  the  previous  year,  169  million  above  the  1951-55  average  and  99  mil- 
lion above  the  1956-60  average. 

This  world-high  record  in  numbers  is  due  principally  to  high  prices 
received  for  beef  and  veal  resulting  from  strong  demand  in  many  countries  as 
standards  of  living  continue  to  rise.    Per  capita  demand  for  livestock  products 
increases  with  consumer  incomes. 

Cattle  numbers  increased  6  percent  in  Oceania  and  the  USSR  in  I962,  3 
percent  in  North  America,  and  1  percent  each  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
Europe  was  the  only  continent  where  numbers  remained  practically  unchanged. 
Western  Europe  increased  cattle  numbers  by  1  percent  while  Eastern  Europe  de- 
clined 3  percent. 

Seventeen  countries  have  10  million  or  more  cattle,  3  countries  have  75 
million  or  more.    India  has  the  world's  largest  cattle  and  buffalo  population 
and  leads  with  an  estimated  235  million.    These  cattle  and  buffalo  are  used  for 
dairying  and  as  beasts  of  burden  but  add  little  to  the  world  meat  supply  because 
of  religious  beliefs  in  India.    The  United  States  ranks  second  with  IO3.8  mil- 
lion, and  USSR  is  third  with  86.8  million.    Communist  China  ranks  fourth. 

The  majority  of  the  principal  livestock  producing  and  exporting  countries 
are  developing  or  enlarging  programs  of  research  to  improve  breeds,  eradicate 
diseases,  and  promote  meat  products  in  world  trade.    Slaughter  houses  and  freez- 
ing and  meat  processing  facilities  are  being  constructed  or  enlarged  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Africa,  Central  and  South  America,  the  USSR,  and  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 

Numbers  in  North  America  were  up  k  million  head  from  1962  due  to  a  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  beef  cattle  in  response  to  relatively  high  market  prices  in 
recent  years.    The  United  States  has  been  importing  increasing  amounts  of  bone- 
less beef  from  Central  American  countries.    These  countries  are  active  in 
various  programs  to  enlarge  and  improve  beef  cattle  numbers  and  meat  production. 
Mexico  imported  5,030  head  of  U.  S.  beef  breeding  cattle  in  I962,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  market  will  increase  in  I963.    A  total  of  8,891  U.  S. 
breeding  beef  cattle  was  exported  in  I962. 


"^Agricultural  Economists,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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South  America.    Numbers  were  up  1.^]-  million  from  1962;  the  largest 
increase  occurred  in  Brazil.    Argentina,  the  second  largest  cattle  producer 
in  South  America,  reduced  cattle  numbers  by  one -half  million  because  of 
drought . 

Western  Europe ,    Cattle  numbers  increased  slightly,  up  0.8  million,  and 
numbers  are  at  record -high  levels  in  many  countries.    Continuing  strong  demand 
for  beef  and  relatively  high  cattle  prices  have  stimulated  beef  production 
programs.     Improved  breeding,  production,  processing,  and  husbandry  are  being 
employed  in  many  countries. 

Eastern  Europe ,    Cattle  numbers  were  down  almost  1  million,  and  nearly 
all  countries  showed  decreases.    Factors  most  responsible  were  adverse  weather, 
low  productivity,  and  feed  shortages. 

The  Soviet  Union  reports  that  their  livestock  numbers  increased  5  million 
head  over  the  I962  cattle  census .    Cattle  numbers  now  are  reported  at  87  million, 
a  record  high. 

Africa.    Cattle  numbers  were  up  1.0  million.    The  increase  in  1962  over 

1961  was  slight.    The  majority  of  West  African  countries  increased  cattle 
numbers  while  Central  Equatorial  African  countries  remained  unchanged.  Several 
major  cattle  producing  countries  still  are  plagued  with  livestock  diseases. 

Asia.    Cattle  numbers  increased  5  million;  the  largest  increase  was  in 
India.    Other  increases  occurred  in  Iran,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand.    These  increases  were  offset  somewhat  by  slight  losses  in  Iraq, 
Turkey,  and  Syria. 

Oceania.    Cattle  numbers  increased  6  percent.    New  Zealand's  cattle 
population  increased  almost  1  million  head  in  19^2,  and  Australia  increased 
cattle  numbers  by  slightly  over  one-half  million.    Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  progressively  increasing  beef  cattle  numbers  and  expanding  processing  and 
marketing  facilities.    Australian  meat  exports  set  a  record  in  I962  with  831 
million  pounds,  product  weight.    Approximately  60  percent  of  these  exports  went 
to  the  United  States.    Meat  is  New  Zealand's  largest  export  dollar -earner .  It 
sold  $303.5  million  of  meat  overseas  in  1962,  with  30  percent  to  the  United 
States.    Beef  accounted  for  $7^.6  million  of  New  Zealand's  total  meat  exports. 

World  Hog  Numbers 
Record  High 

World  hog  numbers  increased  to  k96  million  head  in  1963 — 1  percent  over 

1962  and  15  percent  above  the  1956-6O  average.    The  new  record  number  is  h'^ 
percent  above  1951-55- 

The  increase  in  I962  amounted  to  k  percent  in  South  America  and  the  USSR, 

2  percent  in  North  America,  and  1  percent  in  Africa  and  Asia.    Numbers  declined 

3  percent  in  Eastern  Europe  and  6  percent  in  Oceania. 
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Numbers  increased  since  I956-6O  in  all  geographical  areas.  The  largest 
increases  were  in  the  USSR^  South  America and  Western  Europe.  Numbers  reached 
new  highs  in  I963  in  South  America^  Western  Europe^  the  USSR^  and  Africa. 

Steadily  increasing  hog  numbers  are  the  result  of  growing  world  popula- 
tion^ adequate  feed  supplies  in  the  main  producing  areas ^  and  favorable  prices 
to  hog  producers. 

The  ten  leading  hog  countries  in  order  are:    Communist  China,  the  USSR, 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  West  Gemany,  Poland,  Mexico,  France,  East  Germany, 
and  the  Philippines. 

World  Sheep  Numbers 
Up  Slightly  in  I963 

Preliminary  estimates  of  sheep  numbers  totaled  991  million  head  at  the 
beginning  of  19^3 ^  about  3»5  million  head  above  the  estimated  total  in  19^2,  but 
slightly  below  the  peak  of  991.5  million  in  i960.    The  I963  total  is  6  percent 
above  the  I956-60  average. 

Changes  in  numbers  since  I962  range  from  minus  k  percent  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  plus  2  in  the  USSR  and  Africa.    There  was  a  1  percent  rise  in  Western 
Europe  and  also  in  Oceania.   Numbers  decreased  by  3  percent  in  North  America  and 
1  percent  in  South  America.    There  was  almost  no  net  change  in  total  world  num- 
bers as  increases  offset  declines. 

By  geographic  areas,  percentage  changes  in  sheep  numbers  since  195^-60 
range  from  plus  IT  in  the  USSR  to  minus  3  in  North  America.  Numbers  in  Africa 
rose  9  percent;  Oceania  8  percent;  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  5  percent;  South 
America  1  percent. 

Although  sheep  are  produced  in  almost  every  country,  most  are  in  rel- 
atively few  countries.    Fifteen  have  20  million  or  more,  accounting  for  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  estimated  world  total.    Australia  \d.th  160  million,  and 
the  USSR  with  ikO  million,  have  nearly  one -third  of  the  total  between  them; 
Argentina,  Republic  of  South  Africa,  India,  Communist  China,  and  New  Zealand 
each  have  more  than  ko  million  sheep;  and  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  and  Turkey  each  have  approximately 
20  million  or  more. 
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Table  9-— CATTLE  AND  BUFFALO:    Estimated  world  total  by  continent  or  area, 
average  1951-55  and  1956-6O,  annual  196I-63 


Continent 

Averages 

1961 

1962  1/ 

1963  1/ 

Percentage  change  in 
1963  from- 

1951-55 

1956-60 

1956-60  ; 

1962 

Mil .  head 

Mil .  head 

Mil.  head 

Mil .  head 

Mil .  head 

Pet. 

Pet. 

North  America 
South  America 

129.8 
li+o.  5 

137.9 
156.0 

li+3.9 
165.1+ 

11+7.5 
167.1 

152.0 
168.9 

+10 
+8 

+3 
+1 

Europe : 
Western 
Eastern 

73.2 
29.7 

77.6 
29.7 

83.2 
32.5 

81+.  8 
33. i+ 

85.5 
32.6 

+10 
+10 

+1 

-2 

Total  Europe 

102.9 

107.3 

115.7 

118.2 

118.1 

+10 

USSR 
Africa 
Asia 
Oceania 

$7.0 

100.8 

357.2 

21.1 

66.4 
112.0 
377.1 

22.8 

75.8 
116.0 
1+00.0 

2i+.0 

62.1 
116.0 

i+oi+.o 

25.0 

86.8 
117.0 
1+09.0 

26.6 

+31 
+1+ 

+8 

+17 

+6 
+1 
+1 
+6 

Total  world 

909.3 

979.5 

1,01+0.8 

1,059.9 

1,078.1+ 

+10 

+2 

1/  Preliminary. 

Table  10. — HOGS:    Estimated  world  total  by  continent  or  area,  average 

1951-55  and  1956-60,  annual  196I-63 

Continent 

Averages 

1961 

1962  1/ 

1963  1/ 

Percentage  change  in 
1963  from- 

1951-55 

1956-60 

1956-60  ; 

1962 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

Pet. 

Pet. 

North  America 
South  America 

71,780 
^1,770 

75,780 
56,380 

76,780 
62,280 

78,91+0 
6i+,750 

80,1+90 
67,200 

+6 
+19 

+2 
+1+ 

Europe : 
Western 
Eastern 

51,^70 
35,360 

57,9^0 
1+2,350 

62,830 
1+6, 1+05 

66,910 
1+6,335 

67,200 
1+5,090 

+16 
+6 

-3 

Total  Europe 

86,830 

100^290 

109,235 

113,21+5 

112,290 

+12 

-1 

USSR 
Africa 
Asia 
Oceania 

28,81+0 
1+,100 
112,215 
1,910 

M+,2i+0 
l+,300 
11+8,625 
2,180 

58,700 
i+,500 
154,900 
2,1+90 

66,700 
l+,600 
157,1+00 

69,700 
l+,650 
158,800 
2,380 

+58 
+8 
+7 
+9 

+1+ 
+1 
+1 
-6 

Total  world 

31+7  A50 

1+31,800 

1+68,890 

1+88,170 

1+95,510 

+15 

+2 

1/  Preliminary. 

Table  11.— SHEEP:    Number  in  specified  countries,  average  1951-55  and  1956-60,  annual  196I-63 

Continent 

Averages 

1961 

1962  1/ 

1963  1/ 

Percentage  change  in 
1963  from- 

1951-55 

1956-60 

1956-60  : 

1962 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

Pet. 

Pet. 

North  America 
South  America 

38,960 
120,700 

39,760 
120,820 

1+1,120 
122,730 

39,580 
123,260 

38,560 
122,620 

-3 
+1 

-3 
-1 

Europe : 
Western 
Eastern 

78,570 
38,850 

77,810 
i+0,575 

80,870 
1+2 , 080 

81,600 
1+3,770 

82,01+0 
1+2,220 

+5 

+1+ 

+1 

-1+ 

Total  Europe 

USSR 
Africa 
Asia 
Oceania 

117,1+20 
92,200 
127,150 
183,750 
159,^30 

118,385 
119,500 
13i+,950 
209,1+60 
193,770 

122,950 
133,000 
li+0,980 
213,100 
201,150 

125,370 
137,500 
II+I+,  300 
210,800 
206,710 

12l+,260 
139,700 

11+7,000 

210,000 
209,100 

+  5 
+17 
+9 

+8 

-1 
+2 
+2 

+1 

Total  world 

839,710 

936,61+5 

975,030 

987,520 

991,250 

+6 

1/  Preliminary. 
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ADJUSTMENTS  IN  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  BEEF  TO  SUPPLY  CHANGES  l/ 


Since  mid- 1962,  livestock  and  meat 
prices  have  been  unsettled  by  a  series  of 
changes  in  supplies.  In  the  late  summer 
and  fall  a  strong  sellers*  market  per sisted. 
Fed  beef  was  in  short  supply  and  prices 
of  live  animals,  wholesale  dressed  beef, 
and  retail  cuts  moved  steadily  upward. 
In  December,  the  situation  changed  on 
many  markets.  Marketing  of  heavy  fed 
steers  increased  sharply.  The  fed  cattle 
market  weakened,  and  prices  at  several 
points  fell  sharply.  Wholesale  and  retail 
price  declines  followed. 

In  addition  to  increases  in  a  critical 
part  of  the  beef  supply,  pork  and  poultry 
supplies  increased  rapidly  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1962  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1963,  Livestock  prices  were  under  heavy 
downward  pressure  from  several  direc- 
tions. 


These  pressures  have  not  been  uniform 
at  all  market  levels.  The  general  tend- 
ency has  been  for  live,  wholesale,  and 
retail  prices  to  move  together  but  in  any 
given  period  there  has  been  considerable 
variation  from  this  pattern.  Retail  prices, 
which  were  fairly  stable  from  late  Sep- 
tember 1962  to  late  January  1963,  began 
a  downward  movement  the  fourth  week  in 
January  --  8  weeks  after  live  steer  prices 
began  their  sharp  declines  in  late  No- 
vember (fig.  1). 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine 
recent  retail  beef  price  adjustments  and 
their  relation  to  changes  in  live  and  whole- 
sale prices.  Questions  of  whether  retail 
prices  responded  as  quickly  and  as  fully 
as  they  should  cannot  be  answered  com- 
pletely. Criteria  that  can  be  used  to 
evaluate    retail    price   performance  are 


BEEF  AND  STEER  PRICES 


C  PER  LB. 


80 


60 


40 


20 


Actual  retail  prices  * 


Retail  prices  adjusted^ 


 Choice  carcass  (600-700  lb.)— 

Chicago,  wholesale 


^x— x^x' 


Choice  steers  (900-1,100  lb.)  Chicago 

XluJjjj4Jxi  1 1 J  ■-■  Ij  "  !  I  "  1 1  n  1 1 1 1 J  iL-iiJxuiiaJajjJa^^ 


JAN. 


APR. 


JULY 


OCT. 


JAN.  APR. 

1962  1963 

*  CHOICE  GRADE  BEEF.  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PRICES  OF  25  FOOD  CHAINS. 
^  ADJUSTED  FOR  CHANGES  IN  STEER  PRICES. 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  ERS  1943-  63  (  6  )     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Fi£ure 


1/  Prepared  by  William  C.  Motes,  agricultural  economist.  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  ERS,  and  published  in  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,  May  1963. 
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vague  and  incomplete.  Certainly  it  takes 
time  for  changes  in  supply  to  move  from 
level  to  level  in  the  marketing  system 
and  for  information  regarding  these 
changes  to  move  between  and  within  levels^ 
No  one  can  say  how  long  this  movement 
should  take  or  how  long  it  should  take 
the  trade  to  react.  Thus,  this  analysis 
is  limited  to  consideration  of:  (1)  Re- 
action time  in  1962-63  compared  with 
periods  of  sharp  change  in  the  recent 
past,  and  (2)  the  extent  of  changes  at 
live  and  retail  levels,  2/ 


Price  Adjustment  in  1962-63 

Three  distinct  stages  of  price  adjust- 
ment appeared  from  July  1962  to  mid- 
March  1963:  Rising,  steady,  and  falling 
(table  12) . 

A  $1  per  hundredweight  decrease  in 
the  price  of  steers  is  not  directly  com- 
parable to  a  l=cent  per  pound  decrease 
in  retail  beef  prices,  since  it  takes 
2  1/4  pounds  of  live  steer  to  make  1 
pound   of   retail   cuts    of  beef.     Thus,  a 


Table  12. --Beef  and  steers:     Stages  of  price  change^,  I962-63 


Product 


Rising 


Period 


Change 


Steady 


Period 


Falling 


Period 


Change 


Steers  l/ 

Mid -June 

$k.SS  per 

Early  Sept. 

Late  Nov. 

-$6.68  per 

to 

cwt . 

to 

to 

cwt. 

early  Sept. 

late  Nov. 

mid -Mar* 

Beef 

Early  July 

$7.15  per 

Mid-Sept. 

Mid-Dec. 

-$8.69  per 

carcasses 

to 

cwt. 

to 

to 

cwt. 

2/ 

mid-Sept. 

mid-Dec. 

mid-Mar , 

Retail 

Early  July 

5.9  ^  Psr 

Late  Sept. 

Late  Jan. 

-7.9  ^  per 

beef  3/ 

bo 

lb. 

to 

to 

lb. 

•  late  Sept. 

late  Jan. 

late  April 

1/  Choice  steers  (900-1^100  lb. )^  Chicago. 
2/  Choice  carcasses  (6OO-7OO  lb. )^  Chicago. 

3/  Weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts,  sample  of  26  retail  chains. 


2/  The  problem  of  evaluating  retail  price  responses  to  supply  changes  is  compounded 
by  the  difficulty  of  making  meaningful  observations  of  retail  prices  of  beef.  It  is  not 
enough  to  gather  prices  for  a  single  cut  of  meat.  Prices  for  all  cuts  of  beef  sold  at 
retail  must  be  weighted  by  their  importance  in  the  carcass  into  an  appropriate  average 
price.  Further,  a  systematic  effort  must  be  made  to  include  ''special**  prices  when 
they    are    the    effective   prices    at   which   important   proportions  of  sales  are  made. 
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decrease  (increase)  in  the  value  of  2  1/4 
pounds  of  live  steer  (the  live  product 
equivalent)  should  be  compared  with  a 
decrease  (increase)  in  the  retail  price  of 
beef  per  pound*  3/  Recent  changes  in  the 
retail  price  per  pound  of  Choice  grade 
beef  and  the  value  of  2  l/4  pounds  of 
Choice  steer  are  shown  below: 


Increase  Decrease 


Retail  price  of 
beef  per  lb . -- 

July  to  Sept. 
Jan.  to  mid-Mar. 

Value  of  2j  lb.  of 
live  steer- - 

Mid- June  to  Sept. 
Nov.  to  mid-Mar. 


Cents 


5.9 


Gents 


7.9 


11.0 


13.2 


A  series  of  '^adjusted'*  retail  prices 
has  been  constructed  to  facilitate  com- 
parison between  changes  in  actual  prices 
and  changes  in  steer  prices  (figo  1  )• 
This  series  was  constructed  by  keeping 
constant  the  margin  between  adjusted 
retail  prices  and  the  value  of  the  live 
product  equivalent*  4/  Comparison  be- 
tween the  adjusted  retail  price  and  the 
actual  retail  price  indicates  that  the  value 
of  the  live  product  equivalent  has  declined 
more  (in  cents)  than  the  retail  price  since 
November  1962*  But  last  summer  and 
fall  the  live  product  equivalent  value 
increased  faster  and  further  than  the  actual 
retail  price*  Retail  price  adjustments 
are  expected  to  continue  after  live  prices 
stabilize* 

Recent    Price    Adjustments    Since  1950 

Historically,  the  pattern  of  retail  price 
adjustment  to  large  supply  changes  has 
been  quite  similar  to  the  one  seen  in 
1962  and  early  1963*  In  5  periods  of 
large  price  changes,  actual  retail  beef 
prices  and  retail  beef  prices  adjusted  for 
changes  in  steer  prices  are  compared 
(figo  2).  Although  these  periods  are  not 
similar    in    many    respects,    they  were 


selected  because  cattle  and  beef  prices 
rose  and  fell  sharply  in  each*  In  response 
to  supply  changes,  retail  prices  usually 
did  not  fall  as  quickly  or  as  far  as  might 
have  been  expected,  given  the  declines 
in  the  price  of  live  steers*  Neither 
did  they  rise  as  rapidly  or  as  far  when 
prices  were  rising*  The  average  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  live  product 
equivalent  in  these  5  periods  was  10*9 
cents  (table  13).  The  increase  in  1962 
was  11,0  cents*  The  average  retail 
price  increase  for  beef  in  the  5  periods 
was  7*7  cents  per  pound  compared  with 
the  1962  increase  of  5*9  cents. 

The  value  of  the  live  product  equiv- 
alent declined  13^2  cents  in  1962-63  (by 
late  April)  compared  with  an  average  de- 
cline of  14*7  cents  for  the  5  periods*  Retail 
beef  prices  dropped  7.9  cents  in  1962- 
1963*  The  average  was  9*1  cents.  Changes 
in  the  4  previous  periods  were  from  peak 
to  trough;  however,  adjustments  in  the 
1962-63  period  may  not  be  complete*  Live 
prices  appear  to  be  stabilizing,  but  retail 
prices  may  decline  still  more* 

Live  prices  have  shown  a  tendency  to- 
*'overadjust**  to  both  increasing  and  de= 
creasing  supplies*  Rising  cattle  prices 
appear  to  go  too  high,  falling  prices  too 
low  relative  to  observed  supply  changes* 
By  the  same  standard,  retail  prices  seem 
to  "underadjust***  They  appear  to  lag 
behind  changes  in  supply  (also  wholesale 
and  live  prices)  both  when  supplies  are 
increasing  and  when  they  are  decreasing. 


Interpreting  Differences  in  Live  and 
Retail  Price  Adjustments 


The  differences  in  live  and  retail  price 
adjustments  demonstrate  that  the  retail 
beef  market  is  tied  only  loosely  to  the 
live  steer  market.  These  2  separate 
(although  interdependent)  markets  must 
adjust  as  supply  and  demand  conditions 
change.     Steers  purchased  in  one  market 

  become  the  cuts  of  beef  sold  in  the  other, 

3/  Changes  in  byproduct  values  were  not  included  because  weekly  byproduct  data 
were  not  available* 

4/  The  adjusted  retail  price  for  any  week  is  the  actual  retail  price  on  July  7,  1962 
(the  week  before  the  price  of  steers  began  its  summer  rise)  plus  the  change  in  the 
value  of  the  live  product  equivalent  from  July  7  to  that  week. 
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Choice  Grade 


RETAIL  PRICE  OF  BEEF 


R  LB. 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


MONTHLY  DATA.  AVERAGE  PRICE  IN  URBAN  AREAS. 

^ADJUSTED  FOR  CHANCES  IN  PRICE  OF  CHOICE  STEERS  AT  20  MARKETS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  ERS  1941  -63  U;      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Table  I3. --Change  in  retail  price  of  Choice-grade  beef  per  pound  and  in  value  of 
equivalent  live  product,  selected  periods,  I95O-63 


Increase  : 

Decrease 

Period 

Beef  1/ 

:    Live  product  : 
:  equivalent  2/  ; 

Beef  1/ 

:     Live  product 
:  equivalent  2/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1950-53 

1956-  57 

1957-  58 
1960-61 
1962-63 

8.7 
10.9 

10.6 
2.5 
1/5.9 

13.9 
1^.3 
10.7 
k.Q 

4/11.0 

-22.8 

-6.3 
-2.6 
-5.8 
7.9 

-32.6 
-11.7 
-7.2 
-8.6 
V-13.2 

Average 

7.7 

10^ 

9.1 

ih.j 

Standard  deviation 

3.5 

3. a 

7.9 

6.5 

1/  Changes  in  weighted  average  retail  price  calculated  from  monthly  prices  of 
individual  cuts  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2/  Change  in  value  of  2^  lb.  of  Choice  steer,  calculated  from  average  prices  of 
steers  (900-1,100  lb.)  at  20  leading  public  stockyards. 

3/  Changes  in  weighted  average  retail  price  calculated  from  prices  of  individual 
cuts  reported  by  26  retail  food  chains. 

kj  Change  in  value  of  2 J  lb.  of  Choice  steer,  calculated  from  prices  of  Choice 
steers  (900-1,100  lb.)  at  Chicago. 
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Live  purchases  appear  to  the  retailer 
(via  the  packer)  as  costs.  While  the 
costs  of  live  animals  account  for  a  major 
part  of  the  retail  price  of  beef,  compe- 
tition (or  the  lack  of  it)  among  packers, 
retailers,  and  farmers  (and  betweenthese 
market  levels)  is  the  ultimate  force 
determining  how  prices  react  to  changes 
in  supply  and  demand.  Although  whole- 
sale prices  can  be  lowered  when  packers 
can  purchase  live  steers  more  cheaply, 
this  reaction  can  be  expected  only  if 
competitors  insist.  If  purchasing  costs 
of  retailers  are  reduced,  retail  prices 
can  be  lowered  if  competition  makes 
this  necessary.  Competition  is  the  force 
expected  to  maintain  efficiency.  The  real 
possibility  of  a  competitor  selling  at  a 
lower  price  is  expected  to  lead  to  the 
smallest  margins  consistent  with  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  efficient  firms. 

The  fact  that  the  pattern  followed  in 
this  year's  price  responses  is  not  de- 
monstrably different  from  the  patterns  of 
the  last  5  severe  adjustments  is  a  strong 
argument  that  competition  today  is  no  less 
(or  no  more)  effective  than  in  previous 
periods. 

Still,  why  does  it  take  a  month  or  2 
for  retail  prices  to  begin  to  adjust  to 
declines  in  livestock  prices?  The  time 
it  takes  to  move  supplies  and  supply 
increases  from  level  to  level  is  part  of 
the  answer.  Still  another  factor  may  be 
retailers*  preference  for  stable  "regular" 
prices.  Another  part  arises  from  im- 
certainty.  No  one  can  be  sure  that  ajny 
given  change  in  costs  will  persist  for  a 
significant  period. 

Pricing  Meats  at  Retail 

Each  retailer  faces  the  problem  of 
finding  the  "right**  price  for  each  cut  of 
meat.  To  do  this,  he  must  anticipate  his 
market,  for  he  does  not  negotiate  with 
his  customers.  If  his  price  is  too  high, 
the  cut  will  not  sell  well  and  he  may 
lose  customers;  too  low,  and  his  profits 
decrease.  Each  retailer  must  solve  this 
problem  for  30  or  more  cuts  of  beef  and 


man.y  other  cuts  of  other  meats.  His 
costs  (including  labor  and  rent)  are  only 
a  rough  guide  to  pricing  for  profit,  and 
in  most  cases,  he  bought  a  carcass  and 
has  only  an  average  cost  of  all  cuts  to 
go  by. 

Research  has  shown  that  retailers  use 
a  complicated  set  of  reasons  is  esti- 
mating their  consumers*  reactions  to 
prices  and  price  changes.  Many  of  them 
apparently  conclude  that  they  are  in  the 
best  position  to  merchandise  their  prod- 
ucts   if    prices    are    stable,    except  for 

specials. 

"Regular**  and  "Special**  Prices 

The  tendency  to  hold  "regular**  retail 
beef  and  pork  prices  steady  and  adjust 
to  changes  in  supply  by  changing  the 
intensity  of  merchandising  is  clear  from 
fig.  3  even  though  the  period  for  which 
these  data  are  available  is  fairly  short. 
Regular  prices  are  much  less  variable  than 
prices  which  include  "specials.**  Since 
most  meat  moves  at  the  "special**  price 
during  the  days  when  a  special  is  offered, 
the  series  including  specials  is  the  more 
appropriate  estimator  of  the  average  price 
of  retail  cuts. 

These  data  also  imply  that  when  retail 
prices  are  rising,  the  spread  between 
regular  and  special  prices  narrows.  When 
prices  are  falling,  this  spread  increases 
as  retailers  move  more  of  the  supply 
by  specials.  Regular  prices  are  reduced 
only  when  it  becomes  clear  that  the  supply 
change  is  too  great  to  be  handled  in 
this  way  and  that  competitors  are  likely 
to  lower  their  regular  prices. 

The  volume  of  beef  sold  at  reduced 
prices  must  be  considered  when  calcu- 
lating the  average  retail  price  at  which 
beef  is  sold.  But  the  fact  that  retailers 
tend  to  hold  regular  prices  as  stable  as 
possible  may  place  some  pressure  on 
live  prices  during  periods  of  supply 
changes  when  adjustments  are  needed  at 
all  levels. 
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ilgure  3 


Possible  Impacts  on  Other  Market  Levels 


wholesale  and  live  prices.  The  same 
rigidity,  however,  very  likely  puts  sim- 
ilar upward  pressures  on  rising  prices 
during  opposite  supply  circumstances. 
These  pressures  would  depend  on  a  com- 
bination of  changes  in  supply  of  2  or 
more  meats  or  poultry  --  rather  unusual 
circumstances  that  probably  would  neither 
happen  often  nor  persist  for  a  very  long 
period.  The  rigidity  leading  to  such 
pressures  would  appear  to  grow  out  of 
the  rules  retailers  use  to  price  their 
products  and  the  uncertainty  they  feel  about 
the  full  extent  of  supply  changes. 

The  pressures  resulting  from  this  ri- 
gidity and  simultaneous  changes  in  the 
supplies  of  several  commodities,  each 
competing  for  the  retailers  special  mer- 
chandising efforts,  may  appear  at  the  farm 
level  as  a-  temporary  decrease  or  in- 
crease in  demand.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  forces  which  cause  retail 
prices  to  tend  to  "under adjust"  to  certain 


In  practice,  retailers  "special**  only  a 
limited  number  of  items  each  week.  When 
supplies  are  heavy,  this  number  increases. 
In  any  given  week,  however,  many  cuts 
are  offered  only  at  regular  prices  even 
when  supplies  are  particularly  heavy. 
Generally,  beef  cuts  are  not  specialed 
heavily  when  pork  or  poultry  specials  are 
offered.  Yet  at  times,  such  as  last 
winter,  supplies  of  beef,  pork,  and  poultry 
increase  together.  In  such  a  period, 
retailers  apparently  try  to  hold  regular 
prices  steady  and  offer  more  specials 
at  lower  prices.  Finally,  regular  prices 
are  reduced. 

When  increased  supplies  of  several 
meats  are  moving  into  wholesale  markets 
at  lower  prices,  special  sales  at  retail 
may  not  easily  move  these  quantities. 
In  such  cases,  unchanged  regular  prices 
may  put  additional  downward  pressure  on 
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supply  changes  may,  in  turn,  be  respon- 
sible for  part  of  the  "overadjustment" 
in  live  prices. 

Although  there  is  no  significant  evidence 
that  retailers  are  able  to  ignore  com- 
petition in  planning  their  reaction  to 
changes  in  supplies,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  tendency  of  live  prices  to  overadjust 
would  be  lessened  if  retail  meat  prices 
were    more    sensitive   to   wholesale  and 


live  prices.  To  the  extent  that  increases 
in  retail  price  sensitivity  would  reduce 
this  tendency,  producers  would  be  bene- 
fited. When  live  prices  overadjust, 
production  and  feeding  are  over  stimulated 
on  rising  markets  and  too  sharply  cut  back 
on  falling  markets.  The  more  accurate 
the  economic  indicators  available  to 
producers,  the  better  they  are  able  to 
adjust  to   changing   economic  situations. 
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Commercially  produced 

Total  2/ 

Supply 

Distribution 

Civilian 

Meat  and 

Civilian 

consumpt  ion 

period 

Produc- 
tion 

:  Begin- 
:  ning 
:  stocks 

Imports 

Exports 

and 
shipments 

Ending 
stoclcs  \ 

Military  : 

cons\imption 
;  pers"  1/ 

Produc - 
tion 

Total  ; 

Per 
person 

Mil. 

Ml. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

Beef:  : 

January 

189 

85 

3 

166 

33 

I,lvl8 

7.7 

February 

1,170 

166 

150 

k 

177 

25 

1,280 

6.9 

March 

1,2T6 

177 

li^3 

h 

190 

1st  quarter 

3,792 

189 

378 

11 

190 

April 

190 

97 

IBT 

May 

1,U05 

18t 

June 

2nd  q-'oarter 

Veal: 

January 

78 

12 

2 

^/ 

11 

3 

78 

,k 

Febriiary 

66 

11 

1 

12 

2 

6h 

.3 

March 

68 

12 

1 

^/ 

11 

1st  quarter 

212 

12 

11 

April 

65 

11 

1 

11 

May 

65 

11 

June 

2nd  quarter 

Lamb  and 

mutton: 

January 

73 

15 

9 

13 

V 

8k 

.5 

February 

59 

13 

3h 

^/ 

21 

1 

8h 

.5 

March 

63 

21 

17 

^/ 

23 

1st  quarter 

195 

15 

60 

V 

23 

April 

62 

23 

13 

2h 

May 

59 

2h 

June 

2nd  quarter 

Pork: 

January- 

1,063 

230 

11^ 

10 

2k9 

15 

1,033 

5.6 

February 

923 

21+9 

22 

20 

275 

17 

882 

^.8 

March 

1,056 

275 

22 

22 

333 

1st  quarter 

3,Oif2 

230 

58 

52 

333 

April 

1,037 

333 

18 

31^ 

May 

986 

31^ 

June 

2nd  quarter 

All  meat: 

January 

2,560 

kh6 

110 

13 

^39 

51 

2,613 

Ik. 2 

February 

2,218 

^39 

207 

1^85 

45 

2,310 

12.5 

March 

2,^63 

k35 

183 

26 

557 

1st  quarter 

:  7,2lfl 

kh6 

500 

63 

557 

April 

2,i^68 

557 

129 

596 

May 

.  2,515 

596 

June 

2nd  quarter 

1/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 


2/  Includes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 
2J  Estimated. 

k/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Item 

;  IMit 

:  1962 

1963 

:      May  : 

June 

:  April 

May  : 

June 

Cattle  %ild  csilves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

:  Dollars  per 

:  100  pounds 

:  28.32 

27.14 

24.95 

23.68 

:  do. 

:  26.02 

25.25 

23.77 

22.61 

do. 

pk  ■5'? 

2^  QO 

22.73 

21.67 

do. 

:  21.38 

21.23 

20.42 

19.36 

Utility  

do. 

:    19 . 64 

19.71 

18.45 

17.67 

do. 

:  25.62 

Pk  Ql 
c"+ .  yj. 

2^  SI 

22  4'^ 

do. 

:    24 . 1? 

23.86 

22.20 

21.38 

do. 

:  214-.31 

23.77 

22.26 

21.44 

Cows ,  Chicago 

do. 

:    16 . 50 

16.90 

15.86 

16.44 

Utility   

do. 

IRQ! 

16.42 

1  S  74 
x^ .  1  ^ 

16.31 

do. 

15  .94 

14. 80 

15.35 

do. 

:    13 . 76 

i4  ^s 

1^  s8 

14. 18 

do. 

30 . 71 

30 .00 

2Q  ?8 
'-y . 

30.24 

:  do. 

:  21^.18 

23.23 

24.12 

23.50 

Price  received  by  farmers 

:  do. 

:  21.10 

20.80 

20.30 

19.70 

:  do. 

.  li^.6o 

14.80 

14.30 

14.30 

do. 

c  J  .  xu 

22 . 50 

21. 50 

do. 

:  25.20 

24.80 

cp . 

24.80 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  &  3,  Chicago 

do. 

16.22 

17.76 

l4 .22 

IS  70 

Xy)   .  1 

do. 

15.96 

17  4q 

14.24 

14.11 

do. 

15  .ho 

16  .92 

J-:).  1  1 

Xp  .  XD 

do. 

l6  Q'^ 
xu  .^J 

1  on 

15 .20 

do. 

15.51 

16.87 

13.78 

15.01 

do. 

13.19 

13.84 

11.79 

12.81 

Price  received  by  fsunsers  

do. 

XD  .  XU 

Xj  .DU 

l4 . 30 

Ebg-com  price  ratio  3/ 

1^  6 

l4 .9 

XX.  f 

no 

lij..8 

IS  4 
xp  .'f 

12.6 

13.0 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Dollars  per 

Sheep 

100  pounds 

do. 

1+.50 

4.50 

7.00 

7.00 

do. 

5.51 

5.44 

6.48 

5.75 

Lamb 

Slaughter,  Choice    Chlc8igo  •  •  • .  • 

do 

17 .00 

23.30 

20.00 

20.60 

do. 

16.00 

17.50 

do.  : 

17.30 

19.50 

18.20 

19.50 

All  meat  Guilmals 

Index  number  price  received  by  fazmers 

(1910-1^100)   

304 

^OS 

288 

286 

Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Dollars  per  : 

Steer  beef  carcass,  Choice,  5OO-60O  pounds 

100  pounds  : 

14.2.98 

41,84 

4n  SQ 

4o  .00 

do.  : 

hO.Qo 

SO  ^1 

4l  7S 

T-x .  1  ^ 

46!  17 

Composite  hog  products: 

Including  lard 

Dollars  : 

17.  ?U 

J.  1    .  JM- 

18.34 

IS  i4 

x^  .  XM- 

16 . 11 

do.  : 

2lj-.12 

25.51 

21.06 

22.41 

do.  : 

21.36 

22.42 

19.28 

20 . 17 

do.  : 

30.08 

■^1  S7 

P7  1  S 

I  "Xp 

28 ,4o 

Excluding  lard  : 

do.  : 

19.20 

20.26 

17.20 

18 , 15 

do.  : 

36.18 

Qn  TO 

J*-* .  1 

Retail,  United  States  average  : 

Cents  : 

per  pound  : 

80.7 

79.8 

79.5 

79.6 

do.  : 

57.5 

58,0 

55.1 

s4  Q 

do.  : 

68.6 

72.5 

72.6 

72.7 

Index  n\anber  meat  prices  (BLS)  : 

93.9 

94.4 

87.2 

89.2 

100.2 

100.2 

98.3 

98.1 

1/  Avertige  eOl  weights  and  grades. 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paxil,  and  Indianapolis. 
3/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
y  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  lamb  and  other  meats. 
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1962 

1963 

Item 

!    Unit  ! 

May 

June 

:  April 

May 

June 

Meat  animal  marketings 

:  : 

138 

123 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

8  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000  : 

U32 

270 

487 

390 

189 

184 

137 

211 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

Nioaber  slaughtered 

1,766 

1,718 

1,727 

1,875 

1,063 

1,065 

1,049 

1,155 

^50 

337 

378 

401 

330 

295 

283 

300 

23 

21 

17 

19 

398 

3^2 

373 

330 

1,197 

1,062 

1,116 

1,062 

5,800 

5,o4l 

6,343 

5,910 

8 

12 

6 

8 

Avera^  live  veight  per  head 

1,038 

1,034 

1,054 

1,051 

. . .  •    do .  : 

220 

229 

190 

210 

98 

93 

100 

97 

2i^6 

249 

238 

243 

Average  production 

602 

602 

619 

618 

125 

130 

108 

118 

Vl 

46 

50 

48 

1U5 

145 

l42 

144 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  veight  1 . 

. . . :    do . 

58 

60 

60 

32 

34 

30 

31 

lard,  per  100  pounds  live  veight  . . 

. ..:  do. 

13 

14 

13 

13 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1,156 

1,061 

1,031 

1,066 

50 

45 

4o 

39 

56 

48 

55 

51 

. . . •  do. 

838 

731 

901 

853 

.  .  .  •    do . 

186 

169 

189 

184 

Camraercial  slau^ter  l/ 

Nuin"ber  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

2,254 

2,189 

2,182 

2,349 

•  do. 

588 

522 

544 

502 

,  ,  ,  •     do . 

1  ^Q2 

1,248 

1,270 

1,230 

5,951 

7,353 

6,895 

Total  production 

:  Million 

geef   

, , , ;  pounds 

1  P7S 

1, 304 

1,405 

Veal   

•  do. 

7Q 

7^ 

65 

65 

•  do. 

66 

56 

62 

59 

•  do. 

85? 

J-,'-' J  I 

986 
206 

209 

190 

212 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

'  163 

141 

190 

187 

189 

:  8 

7 

11 

11 

9 

:  19 

18 

23 

24 

22 

:  316 

338 

333 

374 

362 

:  579 

585 

637 

686 

672 

1/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  vholesale  and  retail. 

2/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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